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The Methodist Federation for Social Action, an unofficial membership 
organization, founded in 1907, seeks to deepen within the Church, 
the sense of social obligation and opportunity to study, from the 
Christian point of view, social problems and their solutions and to pro- 
mote social action in the spirit of Jesus. The Federation stands for the 
complete abolition of war. The Federation rejects the method of the 
struggle for profit as the economic base for society and seeks to replace 
it with social-economic planning to develop a society without class or 
group discriminations and privileges. In seeking these objectives, the 
Federation does not commit its members to any specific program, but 
remains an inspirational and educational agency, proposing social changes 
by democratic decisions, not by violence. 


Number 4 


The Deepening U. S. Recession 


ttrial Production Declines 


y the end of 1957, signs of business decline in the United 
ss were manifest. 1957 had begun with U. S. industrial out- 
tat a record high, according to the Federal Reserve Board 
< (NY Times, 3-18-58.) Output fell and stayed below that 
throughout the year, and decline was especially pronounced 
e last third—a drop which has continued at the same sharp 
in these first months of 1958. This February the FRB Pro- 
con Index was down to 180 (per cent of the 1947-49 aver- 
lowest point since December, 1954, when the economy 
nmoving out of the 1953-54 recession. That index dropped 
> points in both January and February of this year. The 
ince last August is 15 points or 10.3 per cent—“as much 
entire declines in 1953-54 and 1948-49. Any further de- 
- would make this the worst of the post-war recessions. 
decline in output has been steeper in this recession than 
54.” The durable goods drop is particularly marked— 
26 points since last August. Auto output in February was 
a 31 per cent from a year ago, and the decline continued 
March. Even construction activity was “curtailed slightly” in 
ruary, and retail sales and incomes also dipped. 
Bar Riera Weekly (2-17-58) reported “the recession 
; li g”: - - ie hep 


20% below the comparable 1957 week. Thus, for the 26th con- 
“stressing the need for cuts in output of crude. 
on of auto cutbacks in Detroit, 


r 1957 as 


‘New York State, e.g., this number was 


The NY Times survey of U.S. economy in 1957 (1-6-58) 
had explained: 

In the waning weeks of 1957 there was oné clear-cut indication’ a 
business recession was in the making: unemployment spurted. Between 
October and November it rose by 700,000 to around 3,200,000, the 
largest figure for that month in eight years. It increased again in De- 
cember. Unemployment shapes up as a major economic problem in 
1958. . . . The number drawing unemployment compensation has in- 
creased by 20 to 100 per cent in scattered areas perhaps to a total 
of 2,000,000, or 50 per cent more than a year ago. . . . Hardest hit 
have been factory workers, laid off in increasing numbers ever since 
March, 1956. . . . Industry has found itself with excess productive 
capacity and has cut back. its working force. This began quite awhile 
ago in such “depressed” fields as textiles, lumber and the nonferrous 
metals. Then it spread—and is still doing so. Unemployment is now 
showing up in electrical equipment, construction, electronics, autos, 
steel, Even engineers are being laid off. ; 


Due to a larger number of persons seeking jobs in February, 
unemployment would have risen even if the number employed 
had remained steady. But the rise was even greater because the 
number employed dropped by 250,000 from January and 1,200,- 
000 from a year ago. In mid-March “unemployment insurance 
reports from key industrial centers showed. scant signs of the 
normal seasonal upturn in jobs.” (NY Times, 3-20-58.) 

Qn January 22, the Labor Department had named “nearly 
one-third of the nation’s major industrial centers as areas of 
‘substantia? unemployment. Such ‘surplus labor’ labels are given 


areas with more than 6 per cent of their worker force idle. 


They now apply to 45 major areas. There were 24 areas on the. 
list in November and 19 in January, 1957.” (NY Times.) But 
on March 27, the Government announced this “substantial un- 

now applies to virtually all the 149 major 
CBS News, 3-28.): Se. 
“the growing number of 


rsons. who have. exhau: 


part 


less than 35 hours weekly. (AFL-CIO News, 1-18-58.) Average 
work-week dipped further in February and is below the low 
point of the 1958-54 recession. (US News & World Report, 
3-21-58.) 

The Commerce Department reports another total personal 
income dip in February—a drop that month of $1,800,000,000. 
“The decline, concentrated entirely in wages and salaries, brought 
the total drop since September to $5,000,000,000 or 1.5 per cent.” 
(NY Times, 8-15-58.) “The consumer’s capacity to buy has been 
impaired.” (Barron’s, 3-17-58.) 

But Prices Rise to All-Time High 

Despite recession and unemployment, prices have continued 
to rise. The Government reported its Consumer Price Index 
reached a new high in November, remained at that record in 
December, “rose sharply to another record in January” and 
“edged upward again in February to still another high.” NY 
Times, 12-20, 1-2, 1-22, 2-26, 3-22). The rise from December to 
January was the sharpest since July, 1956. The February in- 
crease brought the index to 3.2 per cent higher than a year ago 
and 7 per cent higher than in March, 1956, when the present 
“creeping inflation” began. Since then the index has risen every 
month but three, and in two of those it held steady. “The rise 
meant still another decline in the ‘real’ spendable earnings of 
the average factory worker—down 5 per cent from a year ago.” 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson commented in the Senate this was one of 
the few occasions in history, if not the only one, “in which prices 
have risen in the midst of a recession. Under any circumstances 
unemployment is cruel. But under these circumstances, it is 
cruelly compounded. The ‘situation accentuates the urgency of 
rapid action to put the unemployed back to work.” Price rises 
were recorded for food, rent, gas and electric utilities, news- 
papers, hospital rates, medical care, automobile insurance, tele- 
phone rates, railroad fares, toothpaste, barbers, beauty shops, etc. 
The cost of living jump in 1957 was the greatest since 1951. 
Toy Belese Monitor, 1-23-58.) | 
_. The combination. of lower income or take-home pay ar 
ore pas a ase ase Federal Reserve Board hee 
hat_-department store sales throu id- 
cent lower than a year ago. hear ok > Ber 
Farmers’ Income Down. . 
Se Decline in farm income has been going on for years, down 
‘about. 30 per cent from 1951 through 1956.” Committee for 
Economic Development, (12-57.) The farmer’s economic plight has 


been spelled out in our earlier economic surveys. In 1957, > 


though farm ‘output stayed high with reduced acreage, farm 
income declined by another $200,000,000 to a level 1.6 per cent 
below that of 1956. “Administration officials, including Ezra 
_ Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, had predicted that farm 
<i income would equal if not surpass the 1956. figure.” From 
_ $16.1 billion in 1951, farmers’ net income fell to $11.5 billion 
- in 1957. Farmer's costs have steadily risen and the U. S. Depart- 
_ ment of Agriculture reported February 8 “will continue to rise. 
_- In mid-January, the USDA’s index of prices paid by farmers 
_ Tose to a new high, 301 per cent of the 1910-14 average.” 
el Business : ? “oa. 
other long term trend is toward the squeezing out of small 
This trend continued in 1957, ee Eases failures 
| business.” In 1957, 18,700 businesses failed, went 
as cent more than in 1956 and several times the 
. Such failures increase in rate. “In 1957, perhaps 
failed out of each 10,000. Ten years ag, 


able rate was 14 of 10,000.” (NY Times, 1-6-58,) Ieven larger 


OG heathen trend goes on in 1 
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‘ comes manifest. It largely called the tune in all these trends ¢ 


small firms taken over or merged into lager | 


Effect On Dividends, Stocks and Profits 
Despite recession, “The dividend pie shared by stockholde| 
in 1957 was the juiciest ever.” (NY Times, 1-6-58.) The Depa | 
ment of Commerce reported the total as “$11.5 billion, cor} 
pared with $11.3 billion in 1956 and $8.2 billion in 195]; 
(Facts for Farmers, 3-58.) But a slash in dividends is more to | 
expected in 1958. i 
Stocks reacted differently in 1957. The NY Times Stock j 
dex ia. 1957 showed the largest decline in 26 years, and sto 
sales felt to a 15-year low. (NY Times, 1-6-58.) But nume 0 
increases in stock prices from the lows of late 1957 had bei! 
registered by March 12, 1958. The Dow-Jones industrial aye) 
age showed stock prices “had recovered about 85 per cent of th 
ground lost since July 12, 1957. The rise took place in faces 
a steep decline in business activity and in profits. It occurred | 
a period when many dividends were being reduced.” (US Nev 
& World Report, 3-21-58.) / 
On the whole, profits were down in 1957 from the recoi 
high established in 1956 and 1955. The NY Times econon 
survey of 1957 (1-6-58) reported: q 
Profits before taxes are expected to fall to between $36 to § 
billion. In 1956 they reached a record $43 billion. B. 
Rising costs and_the business decline help explain the ge 
drop in profits and give basis for expecting a further gene 
drop to ,come. 

Not all firms had a dip in profits in 1957. The big 
chains, distributors and processors, and the cigarette compan 
reported more profits in 1957 than ever. (See Facts for Farme 
3-58, for detailed figures.) This may be explained in part 1 
the growing spread’ between prices paid farmers and 
charged consumers. The wider that spread the bigger are 
profits of the middlemen (including the profitable big comp 
mentioned above) in between. The U.S. Department of Ag 
ture Bulletin, “Marketing & Transportation Situation” (1-3 
reported that “profits of retail food chains were higher in- 
than in 1956.” The same Bulletin says a composite market 
basket in January, 1957, would have cost the consumer § 
but the price had risen to $1,011 by November. The differene 
is $33. But the farmer in November got only $18 more for tH 
items in the basket—$407 instead of $389. . ‘e 

Eggs are example. U. S. per capita egg consumption he 
fallen every year since 1951. The widening farm-retail pric 
spread may be one factor. That margin by mid-November 19 
had widened to 21c a dozen. Two years earlier it had been 17, 


The Roles of ‘Mammon and Mars : } “= 
The decisive role of mammon (profit) in out economy be 


developments. In the interest of profit for some, income ¢ 
prices to farmers are kept down. The factory worker is 
home with a smaller pay check or laid. off altogether (when it : 
no longer profitable for the owner or business to keep hh 
working). The consumer is charged ever higher prices, ‘ 
living costs soar to new records even in the midst of recess 
Small businesses are swallowed up by larger businesses w 

profitea powerful few n 
pteriog Jar the many: 


the President and 
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et is proposed for all the items listed under the heading 
jor and Welfare.” What we say of the budget now con- 
ed, we can say likewise of the budget now operating, and 
earlier budgets in the cold war, arms race years. The stress 
Ibeen on warfare, not welfare—on the claims of Mars (and 
immon, for the two gods are allied), not the peacetime claims” 
:meeds of the people. 


de of Boom and Bust ‘ 


Syeles of boom and bust have marked the economy based 
nompetitive struggle for private or corporate profit. This, the 
11 and perhaps most serious recession since the end of World 
+ II, strongly confirms the view of many leading capitalist 
momists that we have not yet ended the cyclé or its con- 
jitant “busts.” bs 


Hd Impact of U. S. Downturn 
[fhe London Economist (1-4-58) wrote: 


Whether deflation in the world economy sets in will depend pri- 
marily upon the American recession, how deep and how long. Nobody 
_— the rest of the world to ride this out as well as it did the 
mast one. 


[ft is the economy of the “private enterprise” West, allied to 
\U. S. economy, which is most crucially involved. At the be- 
aing of the year, United Nations experts pointed to soine dis- 
waging developments in the world economic situation. 

| Chief among these is evidence of reduction in industrial activity 
mn the Uz. S. and Canada that is influencing economies abroad, partic- 
valarly in Western Europe. . . . The United States situation, according 
©o United Nations experts in Geneva, already has had its repercussions 
rn Western European countries, which fear that the fall in American 
endustrial production in the last three months and the drop in personal 


meome point to a mild United States recession. (N.Y. Times, 1-7-58.) 


(On March 16, Denmark’s Premier Hansen: 

“vamed trade unions Denmark and Westem Europe faced a worsening 
Seonomic situation. He said unless the U. S. Government took new 
teps against recession it must be assumed the decline in the U. S. 
avould continue “for some time.” (NYT). 


(Canada, too, has suffered rising unemployment. “JOBLESS 
SREASE WORRYING CANADA—November Total Rose 40% 
pr October. Unemployment is the most urgent problem be- 
. the new Conservative Government.” (NY Times, 12-21-57.) 
ADIAN JOBLESS UP—520,000 Unemployed by Jan. 18, 
ent Reports. . . . Canada’s unemployed reached a post- 


nerease from the 386,000 reported for mid-December. The 
us high was 401,000 in March, 1955.” : 
‘There is western parallel also in our cost of living climb 
o last year). U.S. News & World Report, (3-14-58) says: 
Look at retail prices in Western Europe in 1957: in Belgium, up 
3 per cent; in Denmark, up 5.5 per cent; in Sweden, up 4.5 per cent; 
the Netherlands, up 13 per cent; in Western Germany, up 4.25 per 
cent in Britain, up 4.5 per cent. 

or can boom be cited as cause: , 
British business activity continues to level off. . ~~ Layoffs of workers 
‘ i . . . Industrial production hasn’t shown sustained rise 
SS ea a 
Elsewhere another “private enterprise” economy is in trouble: 
‘Japan faces more immediate problems than Britain. Japanese tex- 

¢ industry is having a bad time. Among small firms, there have been ~ 
bankruptcies, shutdowns and layoffs. Inventories are high. The 
e Government is forcing industry-wide cuts in production. 
‘United Nations Economic Bulletin for Europe (8-57) | 
economic developments through the first half of 1957 
‘Western Europe’s rate of expansion in employment and — 
4 ion “continued the decline already noticeable in 
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rd figure Jan. 18 . . . 520,000 . . . The figure showed a -~ 


1956,” despite which “moderate upward trend of retail prices 


kas continued.” The same report said: 

Developments in the U. S., where economic activity has increased 
only slowly since the last quarter of 1955, have exerted important in- 
fluence upon the European scene, by weakening the position on world 
commodity markets and by dampening the rate of expansion of exports 
from other countries in the U. S, Recent changes in Western Europe’s 
balance of payments with the U. S. give added importance to prospec- 
tive developments in the American economy. 


Those. developments have not helped. 


The Challenge of the Rival Economy 

In his widely reported interview with Wm. Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., Khrushchev said the greatest Soviet challenge to the Uses. 
was not the widely discussed one in the outer space field of 
missiles and sputniks, but in the broader and more basic field 
of industrial and agricultural production, in which the capitalist 


U. S. has long held the lead. 


The same United Nations report which showed slowdown 
in western Europe’s economy, backed by similar slowdown in 
the U. S., reported, 


global industrial production plans in the Soviet Union and the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe were fulfilled in the first half of this year, 
with a considerable margin in most countries. (There was) rapid growth 
of industrial output . . . and coal output in all countries showed a 
rate of growth higher than had been planned. . . . Output of crude 
oil continued to rise rapidly in the Soviet Union and very slowly in 
Rumania .. . Over-all construction in most countries seems to haye 
risen at rates fairly close to those of the plans. . ... Most countries of 
the region have placed more emphasis on housing within state invest 
ment plans . . - have also taken steps to encourage private house 
building. . . . Industrial employment has generally risen at least as 


fast as during 1956... . 
There are expectations of go 
the Soviet Union, deliveries of milk to the s 
reported to have been 25% greater in the first half 
jn the same months of 1956 and deliveries of meat 
risen by 88%. Reported increases in production are 
30% for meat. s 
Supplies of consumers’ durable goods have also been increasing, 
In Czechoslovakia retail sales were 14% greater in volume during the 
first six months of 1957 than in the same months of 1956. Sales of food- 
stuffs rose in real terms by 12%%, and sales of consumers’ durable — 


goods by 15%. : Poibate yi 
(Apart from Hungary and Poland) there is little indication of in- oF 
creases in prices, and some reports of price reductions. In Czechoslovakia’ Ps 
retail prices fell to 4% below the level of the first half of 1956, and — ri 
food prices fell by.,rather more than this. by. 


The ability of the centrally planned economies to increase pros 
duction and consumption ‘ without price rises continues a trend 
documented in the United Nations 1956 World Economic Survey, : 


released June 30, 1957. : ae BE 

Rapid economic expansion continued in the centrally planned econ: a : 

omies in 1956. Industrial production increased. substantially in all tae 

centrally planned economies, with ‘exception of Hungary, owing | to d 

ruption of work caused by the October events. . . . In mainland China 
the rate of expansion reached an exceptionally high rate of . 2 

_- which carried its industrial production above the level set for 
_. . The rise’ was achieved principally 


od harvests throughout the region. In 
tate trading network are 
of this year than 
are stated to have 
26% for milk and 


__withstanding_ 
_ A 46-hour week was 
_ in place of a 48-ho 


Union consume: 
Wages rose-by 7% com 
creased by 12% compared 
duced in October 1956 and th 
_ additional disposable income. F 
creased much faster than their 
of increases in saleable 
_ emment agencies. Nevertheless, 
and re ages in lin 
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the Government was carrying out massive revision in its industrial 

management. Officials report industry turned out 10% more in 1957 

than in 1956 (planned rate of growth had been 7.1%). Heavy indus- 

trial output rose in 1957 by 11% and consumer goods by 8%... + 

The 1958 budget provides slight decrease in military outlays (15% 

of the total)... (and) a surplus of 15.2 billion rubles. Married 

couples with children and women who must support themselves are 

(in 1958) to be excluded from income tax payments. . Housing 

is to get increased attention, 

The decline in the U. S. capitalist economy and the con- 
trasting continued advance in the rival Soviet planned economy 
eauses concem: 

The recession is creating mounting uneasiness among U. S. officials 

concerned with the economic race between the U. S. and the Soviet 

Union, Declining production in this country and mounting Soviet out- 

put may reduce the U. S.’s lead over the Soviet Union to the lowest 

in history. In the first quarter of this year estimated Soviet steel pro- 
duction of 14 million tons may amount to 70 or 75% of output here. 

Last year Soviet steel production was about half that of the U. S. In 

recent weeks U. S. steel industry has been operating at about half its 

capacity, Similar comparisons can be made in oil and coal production 
both of which have been declining. Continuance of the trend for 
several more months may put Soviet coal production ahead of that 
of the U. S. for the first time in modern history, Forecasts suggest 

the Soviet ‘Union may match the U. S. in total production within 20 

years, even if the U. S. continues to increase production capacity at 

the rate of the last few years. . . . Officials expect Soviet propaganda 
to stress this. trend. and. unemployment in the United States. (NY 

Times, 3/3/58.) 


The expected has happened, as we see in the NY Times of 
3-13-58: 

The Soviet Union reported industrial production during the first two 
months of this year was 11% higher than during the same period last 
year—4% higher than had been planned. Soviet officials have been 
contrasting Soviet economic growth with recession in the U. S, Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan said: “1957 was marked by new difficulties in the 
economies of the capitalist states. Capitalism’s leading country (U.S.) 
has again -been -struck by .a crisis of overproduction, deeper and ap- 
parently more long-lasting than the preceding crises of 1948 and 1954. 
What sort of rights do the five million wnemployed. Americans have? 
They have lost their right to work.” By U. S, standards, production 
of most items is comparatively low. But the point being hammered 
home (by Soviet propagandists) was that the trend was constantly up- 
ward. “We are catching up” has become the theme of more and more 
political. speeches. 


__ This may partly explain the anomaly that in the U. S. in 
1957, though overall production final the output and sale 
of aspirin tablets soared to an all-time high: “23.8 billion 5-grain 
tablets.” (NY Times, 1-6-58.) The outlook for the aspirin busi- 
ness in 1958 would appear still to be good. J.R.M. 
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_ WRITE YOUR SENATORS ON THIS BILL 


ie _ Senator Jenner has introduced S. 2646 “To limit the a late 
_ jurisdiction of the Sw Court” in cases involving infringe- 
~ ment of individual civil liberties by state or federal government, 
school boards, or bar associations. In such cases, states this amaz- 


St eee 


bill has been before the Senate Judiciary Committee headed b 


_ has been expressed by many, including the American Bar Asso- 
= ae Reuanee =e Liberties Union, and Religious ‘Frebeota 
nmi whose Secretary, Miss Janice Roberts, 1 t 

are = a A ee : ies be- 

_ The New York Times (2-26-58) editorialized: = 


t would do ge worse: strike 


‘The Supreme Court shall have no jurisdiction to re- 


_ anti-Supreme Court Senator Eastland. Opposition to the b: 1 


this kind would leave constitutional law in a state of _ 
Gala” “somata a state of 


Tania the coe fora 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


When one starts to find out what is behind the headlin 
and the lack of them, about the effort to prevent anti-demoera} 
reaction from completely nullifying the Bill of Rights he sot 
runs into contradictions and confusion , similar to those 
abound in our foreign policy. Consider the situation in @ 
Senate where Eastland, chairman of both the Judiciary Goi 
mittee and its sub-committee on Internal Security, has pocket 
our petition for an unbiased committee to hear our char 
concerning the lies told about us in a publication of his st 
committee addressed to the public ; 


Liberal Senator Hennings has introduced a Bill “to safegu 
the right to travel,” and almost every liberal senator—l 
them—joinéd him in sponsoring it. Actually it is a Bill to legal 
the State Department's right to control travel at points. whi 
are now before the Supreme Court for decision. It is the 
the Department has for three years tried in vain to get 
House to accept. It permits them to refuse passports not o 
to members of organizations determined to be communis 
under the Internal Security Act of 1950 but also to persa 
“who have terminated membership under circumstances so as_ 
warrant-.the conclusion that they continue to act in furtherar 
of the communist movement” or “regardless of the formal stg 
of their affiliation with the communist movement engage E 
activities which support the communist movement under C 
cumstances the Department may deem indicative of comm 
direction.” 


This can cover anybody, including senators, whose ideas 
fer from the Dulles line. The Bill goes still further. It per 
the Department's Appeals Board to decide “consistent with 
tional security,” whether faceless informer witnesses shall be pi 
duced and their testimony made a part of the open record. ( 
top of that it adds to the non-Communist affidavit requirer 
the obligation to fill in a “written application, duly verif: 
oath or affirmation . . . containing a true recital of each 
every matter of fact which may be required” by the Departn 
Could Walter, or Eastland, or even McCarthy, go any furt 
dictatorial control of the right to travel than these liberal se 
ators? Their names are: Anderson, Carroll, Clark, Flanders, Hu 
phrey, Ives, Javits, Langer, Magnuson, Morse, Murtay, Ni 
berger, Proxmire, Symington, Chavez. If you know any of the 
maybe a letter asking “how come” might get an answer ro 
ing some light on why we can’t get our petition out to the 


